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•ECONOhtfgS OF. SClIE A^^D CULTURulL POiLUTiGN - . ■ . 

•»V;hnt«s good;fqr the go;)se, ii; good for tho gander.^. (i\nonO 

To the extent, tha^rintorpation is the i^roduct of atir industrial process, 
which.TPay ,be ekch^nged, purchased, or otherwise distributed in society: and 
to the extent that^its production and distributio.n can be controlled by the 
application of trpnopoly power; ^ and further, to the extent that its production 
or use is associated with substantial externalities or diseconomies^ theri is 
a need for regul*Jtion» . . 

' Mountains <pf Ipaper attest to the fact of a historic need for regulatjin" 
of \the teleconTmni cations industry in the US. /\nd, though we appear to be 
mornentarily in the clutches ofia dcrc^ulatory fever, developments in the use 
of the^satellite and the cotrfpater promise to add even rrare paper to the 
Fountain. . \ , ' ' 

THis essay |ill argue that the conditions which have historically 
supported the re^uljtipn of telecormunications in the US have been reproduceci 
around the globe, and exist irost forridably within the developing ^conoiries. ' 
It will be argued further that many of the' solutions chosen fpv.the protection 
•of the public interest in doiTiestic matters, are just. as appropriate when 
selected for irpler^ontation by the non-aligned nations, or other members of 
;the world community. ' * * , 

THE R£GULAIOr:Y KLliVS ^ ' 

Ttough it is currerttly being touted as a "new»/approach to regulation, 3 
the ;focus on structural, rather than contentrorieneed apjSroaches, has ^ 
characterized the federal posture from the beginning.. While the, Radio Act V 



of 1927 specifically forbade any regulation vrhich would interfere with the 
right of free speech, the Comnission's interpretation -of the pu\)lic interest 
fount it making conparativ6 .decisions so as tp explicitly favor the broadcast 
of one class of -content over another* • . 

• 'Specific&lly, in the afterrath of its first attempt to bring order to ■ 
an overcrowded and chaotic spectrum, the FederaT Radio Cormrission i^ssued 
comnents on its errerging) infterpreta tion of the public interest standard. 
The Commission explicitly favored diversity, ixnd opposed Mtoo much duplication 
of programs and types of programs.*' In fact, this concern with duplication 
was extended to include the duplication- of services which were available in 



other forms: 



"For .example^ the publfc in large cities can easily purchase and use 
phonogra-ph records of the ordinary commercial type. A station which 
devotes the main portion of its hours of operation to broadcasting 
^ such, phonograph: records is not giving the public anything it can not 
read-ily have without such a station .(1);":. " . 

While not explicitly limiting the right of licensees -to ? ovide whatever 

programs they wished, the Connission indirectly constrained the freedom 

of * broadcasters by assigning frequencies to those who promised ,to provide 

programming not so reajdily available elsewhere. ' . 

Initially, the regulators sa\j a fundam.entcfl conflict af interests 

between the public and the advertisers, and core down sonewhat hesitantly 

on the side of the public. While not' ?ienying the right of advertisers to 

benefit from co^nercial broadcasting, the FRC argued that ''such benefit 

is derived b/^an advertiistir must be incidentKkl and entd rely secondary 



as 



to the'intdrest of the public (2) In record t i me however, the FRCs^egulatory 
heirs had cone to see tlie public int^est as being indistinguishable from 
the interests of broadcasters, and whenever the free fl9w^of information 



c 



could conceivably threaten, the teconoTnic-viabili ty 6t the exUting stations^ 

.structural policies etnerged to restrict that flow. 

.;. ■ -\ ■ t ■'. ..^ _ k 

i?ollowing the Carroll idee is ion in 1958 (3), the Federal Corroini cat ions 

f a' 

Commission ("fCC) gave explicit: consideration to econonic injury whenever 

^petitioners alleged that such injury would result in a red'uction of 

- ^ ' ' . ^-^ \ 

service to thepublic# The Comnissibn's efforts to» restrain the growth of 

the 'cable television industry is the rrost telling case in point* 

In response to the dernands of broadcasters for protection against the 

threat of itnported signals, the Coimnission in the Carter Fountain casq 

denized the application for Titi<:rowave service to ,a cable systeir? where a 

dupl i cation of network prograins would place a station "iti the economically 

disadvantageous position of finding it rrore difficult to sell its adver-* 

tising(4) .'^ Once t\\e duplication caSe had been made, it was only a 'matter 

of tiTTie before the FCC would offer protection from the importation of any 

(signals' which might conceivably threaten the' economic viability of a local 

. \ , ' 

broadc^ist licensee, ^ ' 

= • • ■ ' 

In the Southwestern case(5) , the FCC won not only explicit authority to 
regulate cable, but ehe right to deny the importation of distant signals 
^intb the top 100 markets* The 1972 cable regulations (6) , characterized by 
; botlj restrictions and requirements in the area of coht^ht, represented 
movement to^^ the extreme boundaries of accoptible limits on the free flow 
of domestic information* V/hile requiring the establishment of municipal, . 
educatij^al and public access channels, the 197^ cable rules proscribed 
the number air/ origin of distant signals, which could be carried by cable . 
systems, and specified Strict li^uts on tiie kinds of programs the cable 
operator could originate on^its o^m chant^lsi . - 



/ 

It' is inportant to note that in all this ti'^e,. not a single' broadcaster has 
been required to dernonstrate that the public interest had been harped as a 
result^' of competition frorr cable or pay television syster»s« The implicit, 

untested model support;in3 FCC restrictions on cable systems has the 
following assutnptions: 

* I 

1) that distant signal carriage, vhich objectively irnplies an 
increase in viewer options, would «»f ractionalize>' or further 
divide the potential audience for any single program, or 




program source; 



2) this fractional ization of the audience wuld result in a * 
^ /^directly proportional revenue loss to the broadcasters, and 

i) this revenue loss would result in a reduction^ in local public ^ 
1 service and news progranriing, thereby producing^ Qet llDSS in 
ittfoirmation valued by the public* ( 

' ■ . ^ y 

Th6 closest 'anyone has coine to validating this operating policy rx)del 
is an econonetrio study by the Charles River i\ssociafees (ti^iV) for . the ^ 
National /vssociation of Broadcasters (^!A3) ,' submitted to the FCC /tn 1978 (7) # 
The CRA stuby established the obvious linU bet\feen audience size and^ 
revenue, bu^it di^^t, and could not speak to either the influence of 
cable pro^ramminr; on audience sise, nor the^ change in the amount information 
and value available to the public* f 

Thus w can see in the case of cable television, the establishment > 
by government, of substantial restrictions on the free flow of information 
on the basis of an unsubstantiated, and weakly argued threat to the public . 
interest* ' . ^ 

In contrast .with the essentially ant i-cor^retitive approach to the, 
regulation of cable and pay television, the FCC and the Department of Justice 
have acted periodically to limit tlcie activities of US media giants because 
they Iiad been determined to exercise monopolistic control over their 
industry* In this case, govemrent regulation can be ^een to restrain one 
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communicotor, in order to incrense the freedom of. a larger group tc 
participate nio;re freely in the Trarketplace of idea3% 

Tliough FCC action has failed to substantially .alter the pother of 
the netiTOrks, it has tried continually since 1941 to restrict several of 
the trxire ©implicitly anti-cor?petit ive practiciss. The Chain Broadcasting 
Bfegulations were proMilgated following the first in a series investi- 
gations l)y the Cormiissiori^to deterpine whether the"* public interest required 
special regulation 6f broadcast netr/orks. The Cornmission ide^tiffied eight 
specific abuses which were characteristic of neti/ork operations^ and were in 
their view, in ^nflict'with the public interest^(8) • i 

One of those abuses involved the provision of "territorial exclusivity** 
to affiliates, by agreeing not to sell programs to any other station in the 
sa:!Te market or region* This r^sulted^in a formal barrier to the flow of 
programs to these markets whenever an affiliate decl7ned\;o^d^ a pro«;rani - 
\/'iiC'i might Qgnceivably have been aired by other^ st'ationrf in the market* 

A second abuse cited by the Comissipr^ was in the area o: the affiliate* 
right to reject net^fork programs. Networlc/af filiate contractslrequ^^ed the 

affiliate to make an iir^poss^le detemina-fclon that broadcaQ.tB^ a given ... 

i 

program would not be in the public interest, in advance of iJCs having been 
reviewed* The Commission argtiedi and the Court agreed,, tha^j^c^ rules 
resulted in the affiliates transferring program decisionmaking responsibility 
to the net^Torks* ' ' - , • 

A third abuse, and one which continues in large part to this day. 



involved the net^-zork o\^ership^^^ broadcast stations in the major markets* 



lacllitTes, 



Because the networks had bottled up thebest facHiTfes, itVras virtually 
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tripossi!ble for coripeting netrx/orks to develop* \/hile net^/orlcs no longer ' 
operate npre tlian one station of the same type in the same market, ^ those » 
stations are still In the najor rarkets, and make it possible for the 
three netr/orksandv their fifteen o^med and "operated' (05<0s) stations to 
capture 52?i of broadcast revenues in 1977^ while the other 655 stations 
scrambled for the rest (9)» , * ' ' 

In the early 60s, the Cornmission once again atteTnp4:ed to enhance 
, ^oTnpetition within the telev5sion«ihdustry by restricting the n^two:;k*s 
control over the production of prograrns, and their syndication once the . 
netx«>rk run >.was coinpleted. The Prine Tiine Access Rule (PT/\R) , in one _ 
hotly contested version after another, sought to stirnulate indep^dent, 
productions yhile direct netxTOrk control nay have been reduced in the 
syndication mrket, and there arc signs that the independents in Hollywood 

^ y 

hav^ been getting a larger sliare of th^/netx^ork progra^ dollaiy (10),. 

/ * 
■* ^' . . 

program, dec is itm^ at the station level are still jvery imach constrained 

\ h . \ ' ^ ' * 

^progra™ing d/^cisions made byxtlie nets* \> ' 



Because of the^^lwwjendous resources available to the networks for 

' tho> purchase of -drama tr^^^iana comedy series, mad^^ foir^ television tnovies, 

and the latest series of lon^ form specials, likd Roots and Holocaust ^ 

, the production costs for co^parible^product has been inflated well^beyond 

^ *' . ' \ ' ' 

l_ the reachrof fhe indivi^al station o'jmer* ^ndedcl,\for many independent • - 

stations, rhe cdst of, popular series in the first year of of f-net\70rk 



5^t3 



syndication^ 
was asking 



on\is still too vhigh# Variety reported that in lo/s', Viacom 

Vi • ' " - ^\ 7 ■ ' 

g $p5jp00 for each episode of AlS^ in The Famrly from statioi 



tions in 



the Ix>s^\n^§JgJ^mai|ket (11)» There is no wonder t hen ,^ that independents! 



have been HPfcoring for protection against the pay television systems, 

. ^ . fr • 



ith the aid of satellite interconnection, have reached an 



•Operatlondi'' scale uhere the ejipendituro of ^10 rill ion for original material 
begins to jrolcfe good econonic sense (12) • 

- T?ov, 'Ot-alnost every comer. of the federal adninistrativc bureauoi:acy> 
■ " ■ " ■ ■)'.■' - ' 

theipe is agency involved in fonnulatina. regulations for the broadcast 

industry, either because of ariti-conpeti tive practices, or because of a trore 

general ccng|pi with the inpact of these nfedia on special grohps in society. 

Sach or these proposed regulations presents the very rfeal potential for-'* 

restricting wl^at ve affectionately call the free flow of iritormation* ^ 

\ It' is hypocritical therefore, for these satne policyTfiakers to join with 

' the media industry in*^ raising a groat h^e and Crry w'r^en oth^ governments 

% ■ • • 

seek to establish reguliitory linitS' tp the flow of information across . \ ^ 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ;. ^ - . . ■ . } ' 

and within their border^. Efforts of these, developing nations to reduce 

. V ■■' ' r ' ■ 

or eliininaVe the domination oB:/ those inSohjiation channels by Western, anc 
pritnarily ;\|nerican trmTsiJatibnal cirporatiovt*. (riCs) Tr!aV>c^''seen to fl^w 
from a natural desire cm their partkftP support the developnpnt of thei^ 
own'f l^dgling riedia i^idustries, or Co. reduce the harmful social costs 



which are associate^ with the continuea use of a uollui;ing technology. 



4" 



T^E COMSllCiAL mBZ3.A:£p^^ * ^ . 

\Fliile television systems may^have been Introduced ostensibly fo'r the 
purposes^' developnent, natio^l integration, ^foolish pride, or just for 
*the entertlh^nment of the urban^lites, once the decisi<Jn is Twade^s^jtO support 
-that systen through thd sale of cotnrnercial tiaej^ it autonatically becortes 
vulnerable to domination by Western T'Cs. It is simply in the nature of 
things that once the production of au^encea^ becomes the goal of the^ 
i^fogramning effort, the choice of content is constrained* 



The 'i>roductlon of au^ icn6.es i's c\n inclus;trial process- liUc any other* 



Its .teclmol6 



biy can^b0-^G6cril)cd in"i 



tcxTis- off the attribtiTtei? of the proj^rarTi 



lised' to produce audicrtces. varying in size, a^e and, incoprq. The copinercial 
. itapcrative reqin'rcs the s/e^lec'tion of the tcclmology, ox pro.^rans, whici ^ 
Tiiaicitni^e* the audience -vhile rlninizin^ the costs of production* - For a variety 
ot econoTnic and historical reasons, these programs are either j\merican tele- 
filths, theatrical releases, or a reasonable fascipile produced in the forwr ^• 
coloniarl centers* ' 
.* * The holly^TOod film industry is i/ithout, peer in itspbflity to prody^e 
•atldiences in tWatr^s, or iSi front of ' the television set* I suggest that it 
is only fchl explicit oolicies of nations to* restrict the inportition of the 
Holly^-Tood brodudt that l^inits i^ doTnination of^he wJrld^s ^crcens, as it 
is cl^ar tt)at cultural diffcren(^s no Ifingep/^^'^e as a proactive fiKield. 



Japan is ©eifhaos the best cyjr^e the trans cultur<il power of the J 
Holl2^^;ood fili.}; ^..^C. n^^^^^^ sug^ej^s that ^Japanese tast;^^^^^nioV now * 



parallels i\nerican tastes wit^^ •All the President's ITen,^- /One Tlcu 0>j|r 



'All 

;Taxi ;Driver* not only box elf ice favorites, bi 



' tpe Culcoo • s ^Test 

also wiping J^apaj^se a;^rct^ (l^S) Pinde]J,HWi»s'^I^ naj^rity of fil 




ii^:>orted J3y JapWn cone fron the UwS,* and 4:hoti^ the donestiy feature ojitput 
of Japan eicceedi the ^in^art figure, t;he iTirports generate jfore in tq^t^l box 
6ffi.ce receipts* Star Uars , is a rx)re rocent example"' of the power of the i 
HolEV^TOod product in producing Japanese a,udience^s and box off ice' r^enjjias* 
The cake from* a t^ro day preniere of the f ilm in Sw^atres producW fku^ thdn 
§623,0d0 in receipts, and in just days in 1^7 theatfres, the film generated 
a staggering, $8*2 nillion (14). / 

The picture is little cl^anged in te^evisi.on sales,, »tliough the n^nbers 
of lj?e Kotion Picture Export jVssocip-tri^n O^PSiVcO are less tiejjendent upon 



television contracts tlian they are on fore 



ign film rentals* 
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rer^taxs* Jack- Valenti> 



JO 



president of VfJt;AA> reported 'that in 1976^ ''thfe foreign theatrical mafrket 



represented 49*5 percent of totzaL filip gro.sses^ while^ fbr television, the 
foreign ir^arkets accounted for 23»4 percent of grossQs(15) t«»' Figures for 
1977' reflected a ^-25 ^percent increase, over 1976 sales, antJ 1978 estirnates 
topped $275 nillion in grass revenue3(16) • 

American program sources now dominate the intematiohal telefllit! 'i 
Tft^rket, and there is every reason to believe that as "import ^restrictions 
litcrea^e, the US product will capture an even larger sharfe of the pie 
that remalj3>fhe us" leads tjjf way vith its familiar line-up -of police^ 



detective and other action-filled series/k it also dominates some of the 



lesfk ic aJLso aominaces some { 
t foir children's television* 



more specialized markets, such as that for^ children's television. In 
^ Sweden, a country wljfich" imports half of all its television programs, 

approximately one-third of » all children's programs broaSca^t were produced 



in the US (l)>^ 

.-J 

globe, Katz and V«edell examined the television schedules for 9 coi^rcries 

in Jtily, 1975, and the ^9 rvly ^station that did not include at^^Tia^lfei^e 



I 

series enjoy the best pr.ime time slots everywhere ar^ftnikthir 




iim^rican program was th6»Wcl service, and thatvas domina/^d \b/ coverage 
^ of the /\pollo/Soyuz adv6nt(ure in spaCe^(l8)« In Argentin£y( l977y^^at|ngs 

showed J^j^^ri^n serie^-to be winners of audience production awa'^s most ^ 
nights of th^iej^^ek:^ ^ and 3ionic ^man candied Vonday\night, Streets 

of San Francisco on tti^sday, Wonder .^^jjaW, Charlie*s Angels :^nd Kojak 
. captured the Thursday vi^weffe, and / To lice Woman dominated the ratings 

V • ' ~ ■ . '-^ \ 

on Sunday after IShpO PM (20) • . 



Japan, whi qir tends ,td"holct its own theatrical product Away from the 



■•■I 
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television ir^arket, dopendins instead upoijf Its four irajor studios to. make / 

telofi Ins. under contract, remains a 'sianilf icant market for dubbed Americait^^ 

films for television use /2I) • A major Jap<2nesG film iwporfcer, Yoshalki 

^noki,, recently announced plans thsit \70uld furtt^ extend the Aniefican pre^ 

in Japiinese^television. Snoki h^s begun packaging- th^trical features which 

have not been seen in Japanese theatres, for use on television. He ^reported: 

^ : f'The networks are ready to acqkiir.^ unr:eleased f ilfns from* established 
■ Jirtns like ours, th& m^in job of which- is tp put together interesting 
packages 'of. features, yar films, science-f itt ionars and slispenSe- 
actioners are up high on our list of desirable product(22) 

rlnoki'V^ef Eprts will support the dgveXopment pf a larg^^ role for , v . 

Americo^t independents in the international television market.. Because they 

are not Tnembe«:s of ^lenW^s cartel,^ th6y do not enjoy the negotiating 

edge enjoyed by the majbrs» The indeoefidents 'have suggested that "the only 

alteimative to this is ±he tscpl/i tation feature with a •gimmick* whicb 

■ ^ ' • • •■ I ■ " ■■■■ ' . 

would currently inclaid^ disco films, science fiction, , horror and high - 
quality sex exploitation*'-— just the kind of thing Enoki has'in mind (23); 

THE Ni\IUiyi_OF TKA\T.NATlbM^\LDC>'J^ION " . . 

White there caor be npf^ouestion thaf / Vnerj can product? domiljates, the 
international market Xo^l^fi^^ §ind television materiarl, there Is some 
question about the r&9^on5/for< the present s>ta%e of affairs, and whether 
there Is sufficient justification for'^government intervention. /\merican 
anti-trust policy, developed^ *over the ,yeeirs throug^ attempts t5 implement 
the intentions of the Sherman Act of 1980 and the Clayton Act of 19l4,^ 



wouldyfeeem to applvN&pecif ically to .the foreign operations. of tHe ^r?EiVAv 

0 

irj thatp?onopo ligation on its face, or att|mpts to monopoliae through con- . 
spiracjjfes, or price discrimination is against the I'awi 



(JL.course, wiul« we recognize that the 1918 yebl^-for^ererte'^Act exetnpts ' , 
m^feirs;^p^>!P2Aif if r6ni pnoseouti^ for it^ anti-coTTTpetitiv^'actiVities^broad, . 
Ve^cannot remain '"self-righteous in o\nr negotiations' i)t and -at future , 

^^UNSSCO sumnit's while ve continue^ to openly support pra^t icjes'whi'ch would ' . 

- be*^ll6gal 'hftinG; ,In f act, if the FTC5>^which is^ charged with, supervision - - 
pt ^agre ymfents un^^-|:he .^t -v;ere to seriously ' invest igate the relationship; 

^bet^^en collusfon.by tjte /majors abroad,\and -their continue^ domination of 

the industry at hdtne, xhede protections would UltiT!]ately be^de»4^d» . , \ 

Less critical observers of the international tnarlfet would dfeny^^ that ' - . 

the present state of dom^nat iqn,^ the result qf ^toti^on^et it ive prapticas, but 

is a reflection of the fact that the American p^duct is su^erior^ that / 

viewers around the world recognize this, and c^efifend nothing less that the 

best froin^ their media systems* To the extent audi*ince ratings are a reflection 

of viewer preferences, superior ratings for Anerican telefilm would support 

such a view# However, it is also clear that ratings don^t tell the whole story* 

ColerT^ and Mixson suggest that; 

/«^An essential eletrrent of T^^C power is their ability^ to create demands 
and mould tastes, and the products "Of the advanced capitalist economies 
^ are being increasingly consumed by the middle and upper income groups, 
of the lDQs....l^ international elite has come into being which, 
although geographically widespread, ^exhibits a basically ^niform 
pattern of consumption* •••This -process has also spread, . to Jthose in 
the lo.wer income groups v;Ito will often consume the brand-differentiated, 
heavily advertised products of the T"Cs rather than the cheaper, but 
less sophisticated' products of the loc^l firm (24) •" * 

This is no less true for mass med[^ products than it is for processed foods, ^ 

clothing, or other imports which many of the developing countries have 

tried to replace wit:h lot^al products, and failed without the support of 

protective tarrifs. 

■ ■ * > ' 

^3 : ^ 



/■jPrpsrarn! qtiality 4^ ofocourse, a factor in /inerica^r^ dorination of 
the ^>-ox^*s-TT»edia bannels* To disny it would be pure folly» But, it is the 
• riistorl^ fact of significant rarlcet power that 't^akes thi/ level of quality 
possible— (jne feeds the other. While there is na\one- to-one relationship, 

. i ' ' . ■ . . r , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

one KT^st as sune-sOTTie positive and significant lihk In^^een production 
eaq>endi^tures" and the quality of the product-*.especially where ••iiuality" 
is Measured in t|ins of those prbduct^n attributes important to todays 
ma^^s audience. Production costs for ^•:^erican iriot^n pictures have increase'd 
-each year since 1921, with the average negativ^ cost going from $400^000 
in 1941 to over $4 million in 1976; an increase by a factor-^of te^ (25) • 
No other nation's industry Cc^^ even cone close. 

This scale' of^peration exists as a virtually, impenetrable ^rrier to 
successful entry by s^naller units hoping to corpete in the lt>cal doT?!estic 
tnarket* It is in the nature of TOnopolized production and distribution 
sy3tep»s thaf market pox/er' varies direqtly with the^size of the piafket - 
served^ The relationship of netxiork affiliates to independent stations in the 
Ui5 provides a convenient, but illustrative exainple. ( ' ^ 

If the average costs for the production of a local -television program'^ 
was in the enighborliood of $10,000, a distributor serving 100 P^rkets ^ 
would need to collect only $100 from a single station in. each market in 
order to provid^ the^n' all with a prograrn. of average quality--a savings 
for each station of $9,900. However, if the distributor asked $5000 frotn 
each station, a savings of ^0:'; over average prograTn costs, these stations 
could sell the larger audience which would surely be produced by a $500,000 
^program No other station ^^pe to compete with a program 50 tines 

.-TDore exp^sive than its budget ^Tould allow Those stations would be 
effectively barred from competing' as grogram producers, and wuld be forced 
to seek out a pirogram distributor of their o\m. 



: > • 13 - ? 
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^hus, given the trenendous e^ononiQ advimtases associatec 'trith ■ 
acquiring pro^raps fron monopoly firps> it is c^atc Uhlil'tely ti^t 
pfoduct ion units in the developrng countries could seriouslv ^p^l to \ ' 

cowoete as producers in Jtheir hone markets* VJhil-p r?any analysts have explained . , 

^ ; / . ■ ' 

the persistence ^of the one-^vay flovr as 'a problr?^ of inadequately- developed 

- ' • . ' ' . , ' N ' • . 

production infrastructures in these countric^', this is obviously not the 

caseV^razil liegan'its televis^n operati(^s ' in 1950» Since this predated ^' 

tile development of videotape, or the in^oduction oT telecine, Brazil had 

V. ■ ' ' ' " • • ■ * , ^' * i 

to develop^ some e:;p^5;'ti*se in live teleproduction* Koyever, telecine operation j 

began in 1959> and the first vtrs wpre introduced in 1964,(26), and today, Brasi 

- / ■ ' 

is one of the five top buyers of /teerican television programs, (27). 

Even the BBC, long revered for the quality a^d originality of its 

progratnming^, is findix^g that cornpetitive pressures aire taking their toll* 

Even though the B3C does no^t yet depend upon comercial sales for its 

> / ' _ ■ , 

suplJort, its r>anage!neT]^t believes that it is in competition for audiences— 7^ 

, V ' A 

a conpetition it cannpt hope to win» Production budgets are limited at the. 
BBC because production costs have skyrocketed, v/hile -the incorae derived from 

set license fees have leveied off (23), ils'a result, the original prograrmiing 

I, 

fpr vrh ich the B3C xras knoxjn is giving i/ay to ganie shows and itoerican serials 
like Starsky and Hutch* Uhile the DBC Is entering its decline, the fortunes 



is picKii 



of its* corntnercial coTppetitor are growing steadily, and it is pictcing off the ^ 
BBCs producers, directors and popular personalities as 'it goes* While the 
end of the 33C is not in sight> the trend is unmistakeable* 

Just as there can be no question that the ^Vnerican cartel has an 
insurnountable advantage over any single producer, or producing natioi^ . 
it can be seen, that these same benefits of scale make it difficult for . 
other distributors to compete* vrnile bigness allbws American producers to 
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outsoend its comoetitors^ it also allows the cartel to underprice inost 
of thet" as uell» France recently established a pool of tnore than $600,000^ 
td subsidize the* sale -of French programs in the world narket» OT)e Ftench 

ot&icij^al 'is Quoted as saying: ^ ^ , ' 

' ' ' ■ J- ' • ' " \ 

^•-..tiXl\e price asked for US productions sets the' level at which TV stations 

all around the vorld are prepared tp biiy» The French networks cannot 

^ell An sorne of thes6 territories' at these" low prices without Incurring 

a loss* T}ie noney obtained for pijograms does not cover the cost of 

prints and rights^yments to authors (2^)»" . ' / 

Fi»M» Scherer notes that "price discrimination can be practiced profitably 

» ■ • 

only if* the discriTninator pobsesses..s3Tne narket pox7er(3o.- .""Sfae i\in€rican 

) ■ ^ * • I " • • / 

caj^el' is without. a doubt a perfectly <i iscritninating Tfbnopoly» It operates' 

•not only 'to capJture virtually all consumer surplusj but it acts predatorily 

to exclude coi^pe titers f rora' the inarket. Though one would expect a reasonable 

atfount of Vciriation in the prices askedj based on tiie^ d if f erences in the 

conditions of the narlcetplace, there should b,e ssie common factor to all# 

Unless^ of course, price discrir?ination is being used to create or maintain 

mr ket , ad vantage • 

One would expect that sales rn different nations would refi^^ the 

number oif television sets, or points of distribution for the pur^ased 

progt^ams* A country with more sets should naturally expect to p^y a highef 

price than a country with less* One could see tite justification for Nigeria 

I with its 500,000 television sets paying betrieen $100-500 for each half hour 

series,' while West Germany, with more than 20 million sets would be expected 

r t 

to pay arpund $5000 for each half hour* /\fter all, the cost for programming 

K ^ • 

each thousand sets would be nearly the same, about t\;enty five cents* 

Using 1973 data published^y^n Variety arid ypvie /TV Kartceting , costs 

per thousand (CPJ-O were calculated for 49 countries doing business with 




itaier^an exporters '(Table One). • These costs ranged from a low of three cents 

, • * ' • ^ ' / ; ^ ' ■ V ' 

in South Korea, to a high of $1»67 in Saudi ^Irablay K^^ile there are probably 

^ . . ^. i ' « - *. . 

a 'great nutnber of additional ofactctir{^ i>hi oh inight help explain the tnar^d 

' ♦ • ^'--^ ^ ■■ .■ ' ' i <^ 

divergence of these C??-: estiinates xron a constant figure, predatory pricing 

•'by rx>nopoly f iirtns cannot be ruled out» In addition, the unexpected discovery 

/ • . . . ' ' ' ' 

that Chile, ^aouth Korea and Taiwan had b> far the lowest CPJ's provides soto 

• ^ - . ' V ^ ' ; • : 

support fbr a cultural imperialism thesis, which. would suggest tha tether 

"is ^ch iflDre at stajce than short- mn foreign exchange gains^ . i^. 

Wl^en economic power is '^y itself enough to maintain ytoerllati firms 

in the dominant positisn in the entertafninent markets of the world, the 

record "Suggests tliat political pressures are then .brought \to bear* As a 

witness before the Senate Cornrnit tee on Foreign Relations, Japlc 'Vklent i Spoke 

opmly of his dependences upon State Department iinisple in his negotiations 

wi(th foreign governments • • * . 

«>*any times oUr ambassadors 4iave accoTT?pq|iied ine to conferences with' 
1 heads of state and x^th leading cabinet officials to express the concerns 
of the United States in a successful outcome (3|y»'^ ^ 

Such, behind-the-scenes prd^siire has been successful recentily for teinitorarlly 

keeoin-^ the UK fron lowering its quota on irportod television programs froln 

'4:4 toJl2 j^ercent (3X)| ^ ^ 

By now, it sliokld be /dear that there ..is sufficient reason'^ for any 
nation tli4t wants to develop its ovm production capacity to seek protectioij 
against the might of the i^rrerican cartel* ^Tot *even the BBC appears able to 
hold its own against tiie coTnpetitive pressures genj^rated by the^e firms in 
increasing their annual take in the entertainment narket» If unf air,^anti- 

""coTTipetitive practices provides the basis governrnent action in the US, 
and protective tarrifs exist in great nunber to protect threated' US. 
industries, why shojald we expect anything less fron our neighbojjs acround ^ 
the wrld? ^ " • <. 



•CULTU:1/J/ POLLUTION' ' /.. - ' ( ' ■ ' . ^ 

/ • , / \ •■ ; • ' ^ ^- ' ' ■ . 

In^tlii^ fini|l sectija^, #*\7ould like^-^.t6 li^tum briefly tct an eairliei: 
statement about the psfoduct/on of ^udiencei, .\s GTnytho and others h'ave 
noted in thd p^ystf^ 'cpwn6r<^al broaddastin^ Jfe an .ipdiis.try irtiich^prbduces ' ^ ^ 
audi ences^ Cor sale -tc), cidy.erfcisGrs^ or dCher sponsors; /iS 'in.any Jndustry,- . . 
there<^^(rx)re tlian one uay to orp^ce a des.ired leVel of output, 'though sotrre 

pre"_?^i^^ieff icient than others* ly o\m research into audience production - 

/ ^ / l . ■ ^ > . . • , \ ' - - . _ 

functions .for -^TTierican telbvisiQH (33| has been able to explain as inuch 

. ■ ^ . . ^ - •. . 

' as 70% of the variance in the size of the C3G television audience with s 



. measures of the anount of violence^ in e^ith prograK Ue liave seen that in 
the interna tionai rrarliet^ the* ,\jrerican ^fa2^TTn.llS, vell-la^^ with seic and 
^ viol^e, is perhaps the nost Efficient technplogy for audience production * 
presently developed, , ; ' ^ ^ ' - 

llcxrever^ In the US.> and in Trx)st other advanced capitalist states, 
tndustri^ arc not free to use any tcclinqlosy they clioose. Or, 'inore 
specifically, there^ are regulations vhidl) liTnit or control the use of 

•il;.certain factors of production because of the »e::temal i ties associated vith 
their use» :/hiIe a to?T^ic pover , in the absence of regulation night be. the " 
most costref f icient groans of producing electricity,^ the society has correctly 

. determined that there are sufficient ian^^ers. associated with^* the use of this 
teclinology, tliat some regulation is required. Efforts to reduce air pollution, 
water. pollution, noiso pollution, or even urban congestion 'through the 

regulation of industrial processes are accepted forms of government actio^* 

^ ■ ^ »l ' 

. I uish to suggest that there, is- a dear knalogy to be nade with ^m^nce 

production. The use of the nost efficioit teclinology for audience pr^uctipn 

is unavoidably accornpanied by vhat V7hat «e -r^ight call cultural pollution. 
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racre is a rich literature in tlic UJ establishing ^le linlc betx/een cKposure. 
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tQ television Violence and asressive behavior in children.^ Ihe FTC is 
wadins through 'nwuntains of evidence which links television viewing with 
dental and other health probleTrs in children. The voric of Gerbner and his 
' colleasues at the University of Pennsylvania , has provided convincing 4vidence 
; tlrnt the nwre television one watches, the iiwreone-coTnes to see the ^wrld in ^ 
'television terms (3^) . And, because th^ vrorld of television diverges 
' si<mificantly from the ^lorld of everyday experience, hea^^^iset^ of television 
develop a distorted view of society. Tliey tend to overestimte the amount; of 
Violence in J4fe world, oVerestimate the probability of 'th^ir becoming victims 
• of Violent: assault, and ntor^rr^jortantly, are Tnore willing t9 have the pol'ice 
or other spcial agents take agcessdv^ action tr^irotect then fr4in tl^r -. — 

nelglibors, ^ ■ . - • ' * 

Television is replacing parents, peers, teachers and >he church as 
^ the ^riinary socializing agents\n society. Television teaches values,' . 
:>and it does so through the constant repetitlbi^ of Jormlas where the 

..good guys" win. and the ''bad guys C or helpless gals)" lose. Television , . 
'also teacheyopt ions, provides a yardstick against which tp evaluate/ 
yourself, y4ur fatnily and friends, and always come up short. American 
television, in a foreign land cannot he V but pollute the social atnwsphere, . 
, iiather than react with alam when a progressive goveiTroent questions the 
■wisdon. of providing its citizens' wit\i a daily- dose of Hap£^ Da^.aiid the ■ 
Hulk, we slTOuld applaud their foresight, and wish theni luck*. - • 
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JABLE ONE " ; 

Program Costs Per Thousand Television Sets (CP-W)_ 



Median 
Priced 



Nation 
Saudi Ai-abia " 500 
Syria 



Algeria 
Keaya 

A 

Niger^.a » 
Zambia 
Hong Kong ^ 
Japan 

South K^rea 
Singapore 
Malaysia • 
New Zealandi 
Phillipines 
Taiwan ' 
Thailand 

Swed^ 
Italy^ 
W, Germany 



60 

■ 4S 
125' 

'. 50 
'^243' 

\325'0 
140 
88 

,175 
400, 

300' 
163 
175 
5250 
1225. 
1900 
'5100 



-tooo) 

Setsj - 

ioo 
377 

530' 



I 
($) 

mi ,. 
1.666 
■.159 
^ .179 



50a 250 



'^49 ^ 



•1.020 

ioo(/ . 242 

30743 '.106 

4540 ■.•03i 




Median 
Mce^ 

1250. 



4500 



325 ^ 

Dominican Repub 125 

1 ' 'it 

Equador 



.ElSalv/idDr' V 
GuatSmala 




Nether Antillfes- 



. . 75 
63 
83 
' 23 

38 

63 ■ 
\ 1100 



Panama 
( ..154 A'^* Peru 



Nicara^a 
Panama 




20060 



54 



Fuance 1 525^^' 



■f 



16000.'^ ^ .328 



Puerto Rico 



75 

13' 
67! 



\^ Trin & Tobago 85 



TABLE ONE (Continued) 
# 



Kation 



Uruguay ^ 
Iran 



Lebanon 



Median 
, Price * 

ji_iT_mr-^ 

.. 80 
33 
■ 625 

•105 

A- 



(000) 
Sebs+ 

^360 
90, 

2000 
^ 580 
i 475 



($). ' 
CPM • 

.222 

.36y 
. .312 
•.258 

.221 



Nation 
V:enezuel^ 
» Egypt 
Iraq 
Kuwait 



li'Virlfty, ABrll. ;% 19^8 (rounded mediin score) ' 
tWovie/TV iirketiilg , July 1978 (rounded) 
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